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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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“Speech of Hon. Watter A. Bureian, of 
akota, on the subject of Indian Affairs in 
the United States and Territories, delivered 
in the House of Representatives, February 
9th, 1869.” 
Mr. Speaker, the proper management of our 
Indian affairs has become so important to the 


~ country, and is so imperfectly understood by 


many members of this House, that I have 
ventured to bring before this body my views 
upon the subject. 
Since I first entered the Thirty-ninth Con- 
we have had no well-defined, settled line 
of policy for the government of the two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand Indians who are scat- 
tered over the western third of this continent. 
For every Indian outbreak there have been a 
dozen plans for pacification. For every fraud 
upon the Government there have been as 
Many remedies proposed; for every imagin- 
ary and real disorder of this department of 
the public service a multitude of sovereign 
peeves has been prescribed. Congress has 
n taxed to its utmost for some plan by 


_ which a permanent and lasting peace might 


be secured, the Indians subsisted, and the 
Federal Treasury protected. And, I regret 
to say, that from our whole past experience in 
the management of our Indian affairs little 
appears to have been learned, and quite as 
little accomplished in the settlement of this 
vexed question. 

When a scientific physician is called in to 
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prescribe for a patient laboring un der disease, 
his first effort is to discover its true character 
and its cause, in order, if the malady be cura- 
ble at all, that he may act understandingly 
and apply his remedial agents for the restora- 
tion of his patient. If, on the contrary, the 
medicine man be a quack, the character, the 
cause, the pathology of the disease are entirely 
neglected, and the batteries of the charlatan’s 
drug shop are at once levelled at the citadel 
of life, and the patient, if he survives the dis- 
ease, does so in spite of his doctor. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not mean to ac- 
cuse any member of this House of being a 
quack, professionally or otherwise, for I be- 
lieve that every one here has done the best 
he could, with the knowledge he possessed, to 
settle our Indian troubles. I believe Con- 
gress has acted with the utmost wisdom so far 
as it has had accurate information to guide it ; 
but, sir, there has been a sad deficiency and 
want of actual practical knowledge regarding 
our Indian tribes, their habits of life, their 
customs, the relations which they sustain to 
each other, and to the white population 
which surrounds them, and with which they 
are thrown in contact. 

Let us go back a few years and review a 
little of the past, for by this light we may bet- 
ter judge the future. 

For a whole generation, at least, our coun- 
try has been agitated in all its ramifications, 
civil, political, social, and religious, by a 
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lively concern for the African race, not an in- 
digenous, but an imported race, brought 
hither by our fathers for reasons which the 
circumstances, if not the nature of that de- 
graded people, seemed to suggest and approve. 
The admitted evil of domestic servitude, the 
motive of this compulsory immigration, and 
all the wrongs and cruelities incident to it, 
have not yet settled the great question of the 
ultimate good and beneficent effect of the 
movement. .... The issue of the “ irrepres- 
sible conflict,” although nearly completed, 
still leaves in our bosoms a feeling of solici- 
tude for the future, while we boastfully re- 
joice at the present measure of our success. 
But, sir, there is an interest of greater mo- 
ment, involving mightier considerations and 
more dreadful responsibility which imposes 
upon our Government and our people more 
serious obligations than were ever demanded 
by the enslaved condition of the African race 
among us. This interest, notwithstanding its 
paramount importance, and its constant and 
accumulating claims upon us, has, from the 
very settlement of the country, been practi- 
cally overlooked or neglected or tampered 
with, or perverted, from considerations of 
temporary policy, or from the basest and 
most sordid and sinister motives. Jefferson’s 
famous exclamation that in view of the in- 
justice of African slavery this nation had oc- 
casion to tremble at the justice of the Al- 
mighty, has a twofold significance when ap- 
plied to the glaring injustice which the abori- 
ginies of this country have received at the 
hands of our people. True, there are many 
noble private examples of religious and 
moral regard for the Indians, who were the 
primitive and rightful ‘lords of the soil,” 
Christianity and benevolence have from time to 
time devised the worthiest, and, so faras human 
foresight could reach, the most practicable 
schemes for the amelioration of the miserable 
condition, and for the advancement of these 
“sons of nature.” 

I think it must be admitted that the policy 
of the government toward them has not been 
wise or humane. Its professions, to our shame 
it must be said, have been merely nominal.— 
The fate of the poor Indians, from the origin 
of our contact with the race to the present 
hour, illustrates the truth of the adage that 
wise and good professions may exist with cun- 
ning and cruel practices. Private enterprises, 
however well devised and zealously pursued, 
have failed of success through the demor- 
alizing influences of public faithlessness and 
wrong doing, until the public sentiment has 
settled down upon the unchristian and in- 
human mrnenaee that the Indian tribes are 
doomed by their Creator to extermination 
from the face of the earth, in the midst of 
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their ignorance and barbarism, and befor: 
the very eyes of a people who pride them: 
selves upon their peculiar enlightenment, ang 
who boast of an especial mission to “ extend 
the area of freedom,” and to fill the wo 
with the truest ideas of an exalted hy 
manity and the highest standard Christiag 
civilization. The hearts of our people have 
become callous under the hardening influence 
of this misguided theory. The continued 
dropping of falsehood and deception has worn 
away the faith and extinguished the hopes of 
the sincere friends of the Indian. The fatak 
ism with which we regard the race, and the 
arrogance of our cherished theory of “ mani 
fest destiny,” have affiicted us with a fa 
blindness and deafness as to the real conde 
tion of this people and the loud calls upon 
humanity and justice in their behalf. Who 
now so bold as to lift up his voice in defence 
of the just claims of the American Indian, 
Once so full of the enjoyments of the natural” 
rights of man? Where are his advocates; 
where the societies organized to redeem him 
from the bonds of public injustice and the 
cruelties of private rapacity? Where are the 
orators, the lecturers, and the editors, to “ ery” 
aloud and spare not” in the exposition of his) 
wrongs, and the denunciation of his oppres 
sors? 

The cruelties of African slavery are tender 
mercies when contrasted with the hardships 
endured by the Indians under the nominal 
protection of our laws. The chains of do 
mestic servitude are silken threads when com: 
pared with the fetters which hold the Indian 
in brutalizing bondage. African slavery has 
passed away; its foul blot upon our nation 
has been washed out in the best blood of the 
land. May we not now indulge in the hope 
that the time has come when the national” 
conscience may be awakened, and the publi¢” 
sentiment aroused to the obligations whi hb 
rest upon us to protect the remnants of the” 
scattered Indian tribes which still hogy 
among us, and advance them as far as poss” 
ble in the arts and comforts of civilized life? 
We owe them a debt which, do the best we- 
may, we can never fully discharge. Out 
treaties with them are full of unredeemed 
pledges. The demands of public faith and} 
Justice and the dictates of common humanity” 
alike require that this subject be no longer” 
delayed. a 

We have driven the Indians from theif 
homes without compensation and without 
mercy. We have wrested from them the 
title to their lands by pretended, or at least” 
ostensible purchase. We have withheld the’ 
a until they were comparatively 
valueless, or refused them a]together upon un 
founded pretexts. We have paid them in 
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depreciated currency, when we agreed by sol- 
emn treaty to pay them in gold and silver; 
we have paid them in worthless trash, when 
we promised them the money for their lands; 
we have defrauded the Indians in the fulfil- 
ment of our stipulations for their clothing and 
food, and their agricultural, mechanical, and 
educational advancement; we have fuiled to 
afford them our promised protection against the 
worse than barbarous whites who infest their 
settlements ; we have hunted them down and 
murdered them like wild beasts of the forest ; 
and, what is worse than all these, our people 
have polluted every tribe in the land by 
poisoning the very fountains of life, from 
which the Indian springs, with the most 
loathsome of diseases, more poisonous and de- 
structive to the race than the sting of the 
scorpion, the bite of the serpent, or the 
leprosy of old; we have, in a word, violated 
every feature of our plighted faith in regard 
to them, and have seen them degenerate, suf- 
fer, and perish under our positive oppression 
or cruel neglect, while we have held them to 
the severest accountability for all the pledges 
of obedience and good behaviour which we 
have extorted from them in our treaty ne- 
gotiations. Our official records will fully 
substantiate all these allegations, disgraceful 
and humiliating as they are to our national 
pride and honor. 

Let us go back for a few years, and review 
some of our Indian transactions, and see if we 
cannot discover a rational cause for our past 
and present Indian difficulties. The whole coun- 
try has been shocked with the reports of Indi- 
an wars and outrages. Let us look back and 
see if the sin or any part of it lies at our door. 

The Creek treaty, the first in magnitude 
and importance under the removal system, 
was justly charged with being negotiated 
without the authority of the Creek nation. 
Mr. Benton, who, in his published memoirs, 
has elaborately considered the subject, and 
was scrupulously anxious to screen the Gov- 
ernment from imputations of injustice, says: 

“The treaty was adopted as an act of jus- 
ticeeto the South. The rights and the welfare 
of the Indians were minor considerations.” 

Justice to the South was a concession, with- 
out regard to public justice, to the demands 
of Georgia and other Southern States who 
coveted the rich lands then in rightful pos- 
session of the Indians, for the avowed pur- 
ae of extending the area of slavery. Mr. 

nton calls it a southern question, and lauds 
the magnanimity of northern men, by whose 
voles the treaty was carried in the Senate. 
The removal of the Indians from the South- 
ern States at that time, nearly or quite doubled 
the area of slavery. 

The Creek treaty was signed at Indian 


Springs in 1825; Mclutosh, a chief without 
due authority, being the principal negotiator 
on the part of the Indians. He and the 
chief with him, who was foremost in making 
the treaty, were justly execrated by the dis- 
affected party of the Creek nation, as soon as 
the existence of the obnoxious instrument be- 
came known, The disaffected Indians were 
open and bold in their opposition to the 
treaty, and determined upon forcible resist- 
ance to the execution of it. Georgia resolved, 
without waiting for the action of the General 
Government, to take forcible possession of 
the territory ceded by the pretended treaty. 
John Quincy Adams, who was then President, 
became satisfied that the treaty had been 
made withcut due authority, and that its exe- 
cution ought not to be enforced. He inter- 
posed the power of the General Government, 
therefore, and sent General Gaines with Feder- 
al troops to Georgia to arrest the proceedings, 
and finally assembled the chiefs and head men 
of the tribe at Washington, and concluded a 
new treaty, which annulled the first one and 
changed some of its features most objection- 
able to the Indians. This second treaty was 
carried in the Senate with considerable diffi- 
culty, being opposed by the Southern Sena- 
tors, who objected to the clause which amend- 
ed the McIntosh treaty on the ground that it 
implied a censure upon its authors. 

This second treaty, however, was anything 
but satisfactory to the Creek nation; but 
being ostensibly concluded by authority, was 
submitted to—as such treaties are generally 
submitted to on the part of the Indians—as 
a necessary evil. It was obtained as Indian 
treaties usually are obtained, by fraud, the foul- 
est bribery having been resorted to to achieve 
the inglorious triumph, Out of $217,600 the 
amount stipulated to be paid to the Creek na- 
tion immediately after the ratification of the 
treaty, the modest sum of $160,000 was by 
secret agreement to be retained as a private 
fund and divided among the chiefs or cer- 
tain uf them who had negotiated the treaty. 
The discovery of this fraud was made after 
the treaty was ratified and before the appre- 
priation to carry it into effect was made. 
Measures were taken, but whether they were 
ever carried out or not is unknown, to defeat 
the fraud by making a distribution of the 
corruption fund among the Creek nation. 
He must be an incorrigible confidence man 
who believes that this was ever done. 

Again, the treaty under which the Chero- 
kees were removed from Georgia and Ala- 
bama was a still more glaring instance of in- 
justice. Its history is a foul blot upon the 
annals of our Government. From its incep- 
tion to its consummation it was a monstrous 
fraud upon the Indians. 
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If nations under a just Providence are to be 
rewarded or punished in this world according 
to their deeds—and we have no authority in 
Revelation or reason for presuming upon na- 
tional accountability in a future state~—we 
may regard all the massacres, outrages, trou- 
bles, and expense which have been entailed 
upon us by our Indian policy as but insig- 
nificant items to our credit in the retributive 
account which must sooner or later be made 


up between us and the red man. 
(To be continued.) 


Religion is love. It does not destroy what 
is tender and affectionate, it only refines and 
sanctifies it—Archbishop Chevereauz. 


—-—~10>———-—--- 
For Friends’ In‘e:ligencer. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT.—NO. II. 


While it is earnestly desired that the 
‘women of our religious Society, as well as 
the sex at large, should recognize their re- 
sponsibility in regard to the question of Capi- 
tal Punishment, the subject is not fully pre- 
sented until the legal grounds on which our 
present law is based have been examined. 

That communities have a right to protect 
themselves from the violence of the corrupt 
and malicious, requires no argument. The 
necessity for such protection lies at the root 
of all the organic laws by which nations are 
compacted. There could be no safety to the 
State, no security to the individual, without 
the restraints of the law, so long as vice and 
immorality abound. 

Now, what should be the nature of that 
punishment by which an enlightened Chris- 
tian commonwealth vindicates itself, and 
dispenses justice with an even hand to all 
its constituents. This is the question that 
comes up before us to-day, and for the proper 
answering of which we stand accountable to 
the tribunal uf that law which commands, 
“Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.” 

In the earliest or Patriarchal Govern- 
ments, the followers of the Prince or head of 
the tribe led a free, roving life, with little re- 
straint and few laws. 
these tribes to the rale of a dominant chief or 
sovereign imposed new obligations without 
corresponding privileges. These new obli- 
gations required more complex laws, hence 
the advancing light of civilization tended 
rather to increase than to diminish the auto- 
cracy of power, which being unlimited, 
claimed the most abject servitude, leaving 
no ray of hope for the toiling millions that 
sowed the neck to the yoke of the oppressor. 
1t was the boast of one of these earlier civili- 
zations (that of the Medes and Persians,) 
that their laws were unchangeable. 

Long, however, before the permanency of 
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the Persian code had been proclaimed, of 
the Macedonian conquerer marched his view 
torious army to the gates of their royal city <* 
long before the Koman eagle had spread hig” 
protecting wing over the “city of seven 
hills,”—-before Confucius had uttered his wise 
saying among his contrymen, the Chinese,— 
while England, France, Sain, and nearly 
all the nations of Europe were living in the 
most abject barbarism,—in a little corner of 
Asia Minor, occupying an area not larger 
than one of the smallest States of our Repubs 
lic, the Jewish nation was working out the 
problem of human rights, under the laws. 
which, by divine authority, Moses had been 
commissioned to proclaim for its government, 
and which for the space of four hundred 
years acknowledged no king but Jehovah 
Himself. 

It isa significant fact in regatd to those 


laws, called the “ Table of the Ten Com- 


mandments,” which the Jews accepted as 
coming directly from Jehovah, and which im 
their perfection bear the Divine impress, that 
no punishments were annexed for their vio- 
lation, clearly foreshadowing that advance 
ment in the social condition of the human 
race, which would lead to a higher interpre 
tation of their several requirements, than was 
then understood by the people to whom they 
were given. The nation of the Jews grew 
and flourished under the administration of 
those wise laws as enforced by the penalties 
which Moses, under the guidance of Divine 


| authority, affixed. 


There can be no reasonable objection te the 
severities imposed. They were the best that 
could have been provided for the people at 
that time, as an impartial examination of 
the Hebrew Code will eonvince the candid’ 
inquirer. 


it was of these the learned Apostle Paul’ 


spoke when he declared, “The law is a school- 
master to bring us to Christ ;” leading, as he” 
would imply, through obedience thereto, the” 
world upward, and preparing for that higher” 
elucidation of the moral law as taught by 
The subjugation of | Jesus. i 

I marvel that hig followers have clung” 
with such pertinacity, to the effete interpre-— 
tation of the Deealogne. It may be said of 
our nation as the Master said of Philip,” 
“ Have I been so long time with you and yet” 
How shall we™ 
meet this inquiry? If it isa erime to send) 


thou hast not known me?” 


one individual uncalled into the presence of 
his Judge,and the holy law says, “ Thou 
shalt not,”—where, in the higher interpretation 
of that law taught by the blessed Jesus, 


shall we, the Christian people of these United ’ 
States, find authority for the legal murder of) 


the culprit. Are we not every one of us, who, 
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without protest, are living under that old Jew- 
ish law of life for life, guilty of the blood of 
the victims of that law? 

For nearly nineteen centuries the words of 
love that flowed from the lips of “the Mas- 
ter” have been pleading for mercy towards 
the wrong-doer. The priceless value of one 
human soul has been read and commented 
upon by his followers through all those cen- 
turies, and yet how slow are we in compre- 
h¢ding the significance of his teachings. 

Judging in the light of that truth which 
declares, “‘ Whosoever hateth his brother is a 
murderer,” how can any of us hope to 
stand acquitted before the Searcher of hearts. 
Let us seek by every means that position or 
time or ability gives to assist those in authori- 

to so revise and amend the laws of this 

ommonwealth, which, for the most part, are 
wise and equitable, that protection shall be 
guaranteed, not by adding murder to murder, 
but by such restraint as will give time for re- 
pentance to the unfortunate and guilty of- 
fender, L.J.R 


“T expect to pass through this world but 
once. If, therefore, there be any kindness I 
can show, or any good thing I can do to any 
fellow human being, let me do it now. Let 
me not defer nor neglect it, for I will not 
pass this way again.” 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SOME REMARKS ON THE SUBJECT OF PRAYER. 

In a late number of the Intelligencer, the 
question with regard to the origin of the form 
of rising in time of prayer was answered in 
an editorial article, and the explanation as 
far as it goes may be generally satisfactory. 
The object of the present article is to invite 
to an examination of the true ground of 
prayer and the supposed connection which 
outward observances may have with this re- 
ligious service, as admitted amongst us. The 
poet has beautifully described prayer as 

** The soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed ;”” 
and while we acknowledge a divine truth in 
the declaration, “The effectual, fervent prayer 
of the righteous availeth much,” surely we 
cannot suppose by any act of vocal supplica- 
tion the purposes of Deity are changed, as 
with Him there “is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning”—much less that he re- 
quires in the act any peculiar attitude of the 
body to complete the work of required dedi- 
cation. The form of rising on such occasions, 
taking off the, hat, covering the face, which 
is frequently done, (though not so much as 
formerly,) bowing the head, &c., appears to 
many a lifeless form, at variance with the 
profession we make, of being a spiritually- 
minded people; and had Friends continued 





faithful in the support of their testimonies, 
uncompromisingly, against practices which 
belong only to an outward, ceremonial re- 
ligion, this form long since would no doubt 
have been abandoned. In what consists 
the difference, whether the practice still con- 
tinued among us be observed, or, as is the 
custom in church-service of some other re- 
ligious denominations, for all the members, 
by a simultaneous movement with ihe bended 
knee and clasped hands, to participate in this 
devotional exercise? Such participation im- 
plies, if each be clothed with the spirit of 
prayer, that there is with all the hearers a 
unity of action in offering the petition on 
these solemn occasions; but it is hardly ad- 
missable that all present, especially in large 
gatherings where there are so many different 
states and degrees of experience, should at 
the same moment feel prepared for sucha 
public avowal; and under these circum- 
stances an observance of the form, without 
the qualification for prayer, could scarcely be 
regarded in any other light than a lifeless 
formality. It is.true, we have the authority 
of Barclay that “it becometh those who ap- 
proach before God to pray, that they do it 
with bowed knees and with their heads un- 
covered, which is our practice.” Admitting 
this view to be tenable on Christian ground, 
if in its full signification it has reference to 
all the male portion who are present on the 
occasion, should not the observance of the 
form as an obligatory requirement be equally 
applicable to the female part of Society, 
since it is our settled belief that male and 
female are one in Christ whom all acknowl- 
edge’as the only true Head of the Church ? 
But in whatever light our early Friends may 
have viewed the practice as a conformity to 
the prevailing custom of the age which they 
did not as a body feel prepared to relinquish, 
the query arises, are we to rest satisfied with 
what they have done, under an impression 
that it is impossible to advance beyond the 
limits that may have been prescribed for 
them? Practices have been permitted in our 
Society, now regarded as not consistent with 
our profession, and which are testified against. 
This is an evidence that there has been ad- 
vancement, and there surely can be no limit 
to progress short of Christian perfection. Our 
early predecessors were doubtless obedient to 
the truth as it was opened to their understand- 
ings, and a corresponding faithfulness and 
dedication of soul may to their successors 
reveal greater truths and more enlightened 
views than the preceding generations were 
prepared to receive. There is therefore a 
work (may we not say a special work) for 
every generation. We cannot stand still. 
There must either be advancement or retro- 
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gression; and the history of the past abun- 


dantly proves that whenever any people have 


rested satisfied with what their predecessors 
achieved for the cause of truth, co-ordinate 
with that acquiescence has been the decline 
or subsidence into outward forms and observ- 
ances which are destitute of the spiritual 
life of religion. 

With regard to the discontinuance of the 
practice of rising and uncovering the head in 
time of prayer, it is not very probable suff- 
cient unanimity for its general adoption in 
Society could be obtained, or even to incor- 
porate in the Discipline anything on the sub- 
ject of an advisory nature. There are many 
Friends deeply concerned upon this subject, 
who feel that they have, from conscientious 
motives, a testimony to bear against the 
form by remaining quietly in their seats ; and 
this deviation from established custom, if ac- 
companied by the evidence of sincerity, is 


not generally regarded as any breach of 


Christian order. The query then presents, 
How or in what manner may this object be at 
tained, and yet maintain harmonious action 
in the body, granting to each individual free- 
dom to act in the light of conviction, and the 
unity of the Church still be preserved? There 
appears to me one way to move in this con- 
cern, which, pursued with the clear evi- 


dence of truth, will meet the approbation of 


all. That is, if those in our assemblies who 
feel at times clothed with the spirit of prayer 
would rise instead of assuming the kieeling 
posture, the others would remain in their seats, 
and the solemn quiet on these occasions, so 


often momentarily disturbed by the act of 


rising, would be preserved. Frequent in- 
stances of supplication being offered under 
such circumstances are known, and as far as 
my own knowledge extends, have always been 
crowned with that solemnity which, to be 
profitable, should ever prevail during these 
religious opportunities. 

These observations, intended rather as sug- 
gestions, may, I hope, by stimulating to in- 
quiry, point to a more intimate acquaintance 
with our testimony to the efficacy of true 
spiritual prayer—that it has no real depen- 
dence upon outward forms instituted through 
human agencies—that these forms may have 
had to some extent their origin in a tradition- 
ary mode of worshin—and to the considera- 
tion whether a precedent proceeding through 
the ministry might not become the most effec- 
tual means of bringing about a change con- 
sidered of such vital importance. As each 


one should be left to act in the openings of 


truth, the exhortation of the Apostle becomes 


applicable, “ Let every one be fully persuaded 
in his own mind.” H. J. 


West Chester, Pa. 






For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ANOTHER QUERY. 4 

The numerous answers to the inquiry com 
cerning John xiv. 13 shows the ability of 
many Friends to enlighten others. To theag 
I am disposed to propound another query. 

Why do you keep your “light under g 
bushel?” Why confine it to where, perhaps, 
what is wanting is obedience rather than 
knowledge? : 

There is a world of wickedness around us, 
and many perish yearly for lack of knowledge; 
not because there is not a divine illuminating 
Principle in every soul, but in many minds 
its appearances being small and simple, it is 
not heeded, especially among those who are 
taught from childhood to look somewhere 
else than in themselves for that which shall 
make them wise unto salvation. 

Our spiritual experience is not to be at- 
tained all at once. We have to proceed step 
by step, even as little children, who first learn 
the A BC, and then learn to combine sen- 
tences. 

Those who are but children in spiritual 
things can be helped by those of more expe- 
rience. True they should be taught not to 
depend upon outward teachers; but never- 
theless there should be a willingness to aid 


each other in spiritual as well as in temporal 


affairs. Those who are not called to preach 
the gospel to large assemblies, may, if they 


have the means, do much by circulating the 


truth in a printed form. 

It seems strange that any should expect 
by prayer to change the purposes of Deity. 
My view is, that when humbled under a 


sense of my own insufficiency, and feeling a 


spirit of prayer, it is to me an evidence that 
what I am thus led to ask for is in harmony 
with the Divine Mind; therefore I am en- 


couraged to labor more earnestly for those. 


things for which I pray, expecting a blessing 
to attend mv labors. Thus it is that the 


“prayer of the righteous” often “availeth 
Because, if truly enlightened, he 
sees that God works by means; and he being” 


much.” 


& passive instrument in the Divine hand, 
works faithfully in accordance with the law 
of Divine love. And if he should be led to 
pray God to feed the hungry, having food in 
his own house enough and to spare, he might 


then have his mind impressed to visit some | 


poor neighbor in distress, and be instrumental 
in relieving suffering humanity; but if he 
was a selfish man, not willing to give to him 
who asketh, then his prayer would be an 
abomination—a very different thing from 
praying in the power and love of Christ. 
Ni. FP. 

HE is well constituted who grieves not for 

what he has not, and rejoices for what he has. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


To the lover of Scripture history, together 
with its inspiration, the many touching inci- 
dents recorded in the life of the patriarch 
Abraham must ever be impressive. How he 
was called out of a land of idolatry, to leave 
every kindred tie except the companion he 
had chosen to walk by his side through life, 
and how willingly he renounced all former 
possessions for others presented to his spiritual 
vision! Having faith in Him who had prom- 
ised, he went forth, not knowing whither he 
went, obedient to the impressions made by the 
eternal Spirit. Thus he obtained the name 
of “Father of the Faithful.” The word of 
the Lord became his buckler and shield,—an 
invincible armor, as well as a sure guide. 
All who like him “hear and obey,” and grow 
from stature to stature, will with him inherit 
the promises and shine with heavenly lustre. 

The most affecting part of Abram’s his- 
tory is the offering of his son Isaac for a 
burnt-offering. How must the heart of the 
father been moved at the exclamation, “ Be- 
hold the altar and the wood, but where is the 
ram for a burnt-offering!” And what an ex- 
hibition of faith in the reply! “My son, God 
will provide himself an offering!” The se- 
quel shows that Abram did as virtually offer 
his son, in his heart, as though he had taken 
his life and kindled the consuming fire. “A 
ram was caught in the thicket!” A thicket 
indeed had to be cleared away ere Abram 
could see beyond a barrier formed by a time- 
honored custom in which the people were 
encouraged as a mark of devotion to sacrifice 
their offspring to appease the wrath of their 
deities. 

The great end a merciful God had in view 
in thus proving his servant, was to show him 
that human sacrifices were not required nor 
accepted, and so to manifest His power as to 
establish beyond all doubt in Abram’s mind 
the superiority of the one true and living God, 
and that adoration was due only to Him. 

Our meeting was eminently crowned with 
heavenly good. The Gospel Spirit shed its 
benign influence over the assembly, and under 
this precious covering the state of Society was 
considered, some of its weaknesses felt, and 
salutary counsel was given. It was evident 
that we were owned, notwithstanding all our 
shortcomings. May we thank our heavenly 
Father and take fresh courage! May we 
never cast away our confidence in His mercy 
and superintending care! 
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This morning is beautiful in the country. 
The earth is covered with a mantle such as 
no man could spread over it. This is my 
Father’s work; and in robes as pure will He 
clothe His children if they will passively en- 
dure His refining, with all the changes neces- 
sary toaccomplish His gracious purposes con- 
cerning them. Then shall not the language 
of the Spirit be, “ Let not thine eye pity nor 
thy hand spare.” The Christian’s prayer is 
comprised in few words, for all must centre 
in “ Thy will be done.” 


Every thing that was capable of feeling 
was awakened into sympathy with thee when 
I parted with thee in T——~. I was sensible 
thou wert stripped, but felt confident that 
strength would be furnished thee, for this 
language presented : “The Father” is in thee 
doing the work. Those who are faithful to 
manifested duty, however humbling to the 
creature, will be enabled to perform the di- 
vine will and know “their peace to flow as a 
river and their righteousness as the waves of 
the sea.” 

Thou hast known by experience that when 
there has been a full surrender, thou hast 
mounted on wings as eagles, thou hast run 
and not been weary, thou hast walked and 
not been faint. 

Our Quarterly Meeting occurred last week, 
and we felt jt to be a favored season. Several 
strangers were present whom I thought min- 
istered in the ability which Truth gives, and 
while listening to their exhortations and coun- 
sel, I felt how great would be our accounta- 
bility if we did not profit by them. 


Tt would indeed be a privilege to commune 
in sisterly freedom with thee of all that is in 
my heart; but alas! I am so much like the 
faded leaves I see around me, that I feel I 
have a very slight hold on anything earthly, 
and but little claim on the sympathy or fel- 
lowship of the truly engrafted members of the 
Church of Christ. I will, however, try to 
keep near the Head, and, if possib'e, abide 
under the shadow of His wing, believing it 
to be sufficiently broad to cover all who turn 
to Him as their only helper. Will He not 
prove to be to such “the wonderful Counsel- 
lor, the mighty God, the everlasting Father, 
and the Prince of Peace?” Ah yes! and of 
the exaltation of His kingdom and govern- 
ment there shall be no end. 


INNOCENCE, 


The innocence of spiritual life is distinct, 
both in its origin and in its character, from 
the innocence of childhood. It is an inno- 
cence that is begotten, and exists not in igno- 
rance but in wisdom; an innocence that does 
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not precede the dawn of the passions, but as- 
serts dominion over them, and holds them 
under habitual control. It grows out of ex- 
perience, and is the essence of virtue.—Rays 
of Light. 
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Soctan AND Retigious INTERCOURSE A 
Duty.—The social and moral obligations de- 
volving upon the family of mankind are by 
no people more fully recognized than by 
Friends, and yet, while their hospitality is pro- 
verbial, their intercourse in some respects is 
more limited. In many particulars they dif- 
fer from other religious denominations. Led 
by their views of the spiritual character of 
vital religion to rely upon individual com- 
munion with the Father of Spirits, they are 
not as communicative in regard to their ex- 
perience as those who hold meetings for the 
special purpose of unfolding to their breth- 
ren the work of the heart,—a practice that 
superinduces close companionship and famili- 
arity, but which, if not carefully guarded, 
may lead into the disclosure of the “ King’s 
secrets.” For there are still dispensations to 
be passed through wherein the command is, 
“Tell no man,” and there are others, when, 
in conformity with the faith of the individual, 
the language may be, “Go show thyself to 
the priest.” There is a wide difference also in 
relation to thé ministers of other societies and 
ourown. The former assumes the duties ofa 
pastorate with a monied consideration; and 
prominent among their parochial obligations, 
are visits to their parishoners. We would not 
infer that no higher motive prompts them to 
look after their flock, but if there should be 
felt no religious obligation, in some instances 
there is'still that of a salaried one. 

Within the pale of our church we see veri- 
fied, that “not many high nor noble” are 
called to minister to the people. By far the 
larger portion who exercise this gift are 
among those who labor -with their hands for 
physical sustenance, and are among their 
brethren as those “who serve,” rather than 
as those who “sit at meat.” There is con- 
sequently much less time for them to devote 
to social interests and pleasures; and but little 


or no more is expected of them than from | 
other members of the Society, obligations of 
this nature being considered mutual. Our 
attention has been directed to this subject by 
a contribution from “ An interested Friend,” 
who feels that a manifestation of interest in” 


the spiritual well-being of our members gener 


ally, and especially the young, is too much 


withheld. That an interest exists there can 


be no doubt, and what is needed is a great- 
er demonstration of it. The deficiency in 
this respect may partly arise from an edu- 
cational influence, which induces a care not 
to appear as “ busy-bodies,” or to improperly 
“meddle with other men’s matters.” The 
confidence felt, too, in the saving operations’ 
of divine grace upon every heart that yields 
submissively to them, may have an effect to 
prevent the expression of words on the part 
of individuals who feel their “ own nothing- 
ness” and inability to “ do any good.” 


The covering which often overspreads our 
religious assemblies, proves that love exists’ 


in the body; but we are aware that this does — 
not wholly satisfy the mind that has become ~ 


discouraged, and that wants a tangible mani- 


festation of individual regard. It is consis-~ 


tent with the ministrations of Truth that we 
not’only “bear one another’s burdens” by 
kindly remembrance, but that, in view of our 


social needs, we also mingle personally, and — 


thus become better acquainted with each 
other’s wants, and the way in which to relieve 
them. 


While there is undoubtedly a remissness — 
on the part of some of the older members of — 
the Society, we feel that the difficulty or © 
fault complained of does not rest entirely 
with them. Is there not a deficiency with 
those who are younger, and who not unfre- 7 
quently close the way for a friendly recog- ~ 
nition from those who are thereby esteemed 7 
by them rigid and cold, when, if they could : 


read the passing thought, they would find it 
tender and warm with affectionate regard ! 
It may be from thoughtlessness that these 


young people, whom we love too much to — 


harshly criticise, sometimes turn the head or 
avert the eye, and thus prevent such as are 
sensitive, through fear of intruding, from 
pressing themselves into notice. But we are 
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glad to say that this is not the case with all.| edge of the subject will be deeply interested 


There are not a few who appear to appréciate 
a friendly greeting, and who cause the hearts 
of those to rejoice who “ have no greater joy 
than to see the children walking in the truth.” 

We wish to encourage Friends in every 
neighborhood to endeavor to overcome the 
hindering things which have prevented social 
intercourse ; and let those who have physical 
ability go from house to house in the spirit of 
brotherly kindness and love. The advan- 
tages which would arise from the removal of 
unmeaning but habitual, unsocial barriers, we 
believe cannot be estimated. 

Some young friends who have left our fold 
for one of a more outward faith, and who 
have been gratified with the attention which 
they have received from both pastor and peo- 
ple, have termed ours “a cold and lifeless re- 
ligion ;” but is it not the reverse of this? If 
in unison with our profession it springs from 
the heart, the seat of the affections, and as 
these affections are purified by Divine Love, 
they not only minister to the enjoyment of 
the individual, but naturally flow out in ac- 
tive desire for the good of the whole human 


~ family. 


Jesus said to his disciples: “ A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another.” In no more forcible manner can 
we show our allegiance to the Divine Mind 
than in obeying this commandment. It may 
be gratifying to our correspondent to learn 
that a concern for their members in religious 
fellowship induced some of the Monthly 
Meetings of Friends in this city, to appoint 
large committees for the purpose of visiting 
in a friendly and social manner all in 
membership with them, which has been pro- 
ductive of pleasant and beneficial results. 
With a little more effort on the part of 
Friends generally, we think the cause for 
censure in regard to the want of social inter- 
course among them may be removed. 





Tue Inprans.—The wrongs of the Indian, 
and the injustice of our Government toward 
them, are so ably portrayed in a speech re- 
cently delivered in the House of Representa- 
tives, that we have taken the greater part 


in its perusal. 





MARRIED, on the 18th of Second month, 1869, at 
the residence of the bride’s father, according to the 
order of the Society of Friends, Isaac L. GARRETT, & 
member of Goshen Monthly Meeting, to Mary 
SKELTon, a member of Fallowfield Monthly Meeting, 
Pennsylvania. - 





Diep, on the 6th of First month, Mary A. Youne, 
aged 49 years. She has passed from earth to a 
better state, to receive the reward of faithfulness. 
She had been head teacher in the Colored Orphan 
Asylum, in the city of New York, for sixteen years. 

—, in Baltimore, Md., on the 30th of First 
month, 1869, after a lingering sickness, Lypia H. 
wife of Richard H. Townsend, in the 54th year of 
her age. 

—, on the 4th of Third month, 1869, MarrHa 
MENDENHALL, aged 52 years; a member of Kennett 
Monthly Meeting, Hamorton, Pa. 

She was first taken with pneumonia, which ter- 
minated in congestion of the brain. A few days 
before her death, she remarked that there were 
many pleasant things in this world to enjoy, but 
the glory of God had come, and she felt that her 
stay was short. During her illness not the slightest 
murmur escaped her lips. 

——, after a lingering illness, on the 13th of 
Second month, 1869, James Buacksury, in the 72d 
year of his age; a member and elder of Dunnings 
Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, Bedford County, 
Pennsylvania. 

—, at Richmond, Indiana, on the 21st of Second 
month, Wittiam Nixos, aged nearly 94 years, a 
member of Whitewater Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
Through the various periods of the life of this be- 
loved Friend, there were’ beautifully and unobtru- 
sively exemplified the Christian traits—/love, meck- 
ness, patience, submission, gratitude and resignation, 
The afflictive events that marked his course were 
met with a becoming, cheerful acquiescence, which, 
with his daily walk and disposition of mind, clearly 
evidenced that he was being ‘‘led and guided by 
the living Principle of Wisdom and Power.’’ 

His faculties remained nearly unimpaired to the 
close of life. Frequently during the last few 
months his physical sufferings were extreme, but 
he calmly, sweetly and peacefully waited the sum- 
mons to “come up higher.’’? A short time before 
his pure spirit was released, he thrice clapped his 
hands as if in rapture at the sight of the glories of 
the spiritual world he was about entering. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


A Stated Meeting of the Board of Managers will 
be held on Third-day, the 6th of Fourth month, at 
half-past 3 o’clock P. M., at the College building. 
Cars leave station, 3lst and Chestnut streets, at 2.30 
P. M. Epwarp Parrisn, Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ CHARITABLE FUEL ASSOCIATION 
Will meet on the evening of the 20th inst., at 8 
o’clock, in the Monthly Meeting Room, Race Street 
Meeting-house. Wma. Heacock, Clerk, 





There is nothing so tender, so frank, so 
mild, so amiable, as a heart filled and ani- 


of it from a late number of the Delaware Co. | mated by a friendship purified by religion — 
Republican. Those who desire a full knowl- | Fenelon. 
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HOW INSECTS PASS THE WINTER. 

You have doubtless heard how the bear, 
grown fat on the fruits of the fall campaign, 
retires to some hole in the rocks, where the 
softly-falling snow, by degrees, makes a beau- 
tiful ermine counterpane, which protects him 
from the cold during his long winter sleep. 
The-fat, which lies in great folds just under 
the skin, is gradually absorbed into his sys- 
tem, and as he takes no exercise, it requires 
but little fuel to keep the spark of life glow- 
ing. Occasionally he sucks his paws, and 
seems to derive much comfort therefrom. 


When the spring comes, and his icy roof 


melts and runs away to fill up the little brooks 
that babble of strange things as they go leap- 
ing down the hill-slopes, he comes out, and a 
very lean and hungry bear he is for a few 
days. Then there is the snail, who, when he 
feels the first approach of cold weather, re- 
tires into the innermost chamber of the won- 
derful house he always carries about on his 
back, and there turns mason, and by means 
of a cement which he manufactures, builds 
up a’strong wall to keep out the chilly air of 
winter, and so goes to sleep, caring not a whit 
for the howling winds which torture the stur- 
diest trees, till they groan again with anguish. 

There are few insects—that is, full-grown 
insects—that pass their winters thus. Most in- 
sects are at that time still in the egg, unde- 
veloped, and waiting for warm weather to 
hatch them out; many species are in the 
grub, or baby state; many more in the pupa, 
or chrysalis stage; whilst a few, arrived at 
maturity late ip the fall, are carefully hidden 
away in cracks and quiet nooks, only to be 
tempted out from their seclusion by one of 
those rare, but delicious winter days, when 


the sun shines bright, and the glittering icicles | d 


drop tears, wrung from their very hearts. 
How hard it is to realize, as we walk about 
on @ bleak winter’s day, well protected from the 
stinging cold by innumerable wrappers, that 
this poor white shroud of snow serves also as 
a warm counterpane, and that under its folds 
are hidden the germs of millions of future 
insects, friends and foes. All about us, in 
the ground under our feet, in the trees, swing- 
ing their gaunt and naked limbs about over 
our heads, in the holes and countless cracks 
in our walls and fences, in every corner and 
crevice in our houses, in the very stubble 


which crackles so crisply under our tread, 


where the wind has blown the snow away, are 
lying hidden from our gaze myriads of insects 
in all the various stages of their existence. 
Although we may not see them, still we may 

as certain that they are there, as we are 
positive that the seeds of the many thousand 
plants which will next season delight our eye, 


_ or please our other senses, are now concealed 
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in the bosom of mother earth—this same 
snow a mantle to protect them from the cold) 

Although but few come flitting or running’ 
across our path, yet if we search for them 
diligently, we shall find them in great num 
bers on every hand. Let us take a trowel, 
and go down into our orchard, and dig down 
among the roots of the trees, and many 
strange forms of insect life will reward a care 
ful search—little mummies wrapped in thick 
shrouds, queer little babies in close-fitting 
swaddling clothes, some sound asleep, others 
with just animation enough to wriggle their 
tails feebly, and then go off again into their 
deep sleep. Take your trowel, and dig into 
the mound in this hollow of a tiee, and other 
little sleepers come to view; twist off this 
ragged piece of bark, and whole colonies get 
their first glimpse of the sun—to be sure, as 
though seen through a glass dimly, bu? ney- 
ertheless their first peep at daylight; around 
these twigs we find strange bracelets of eggs, 
here and there collections of egg-like c)usters 
of seed-pearls; swinging on the end of 
branches, swaying to the music of every pass 
ing breeze, we find the cradles and hammocks 
of many moths and butterflies; on the bark 
strange warts distigure the trees, whilst in 
the very grass under our feet, if we pluck it 
up and examine it closely, we shall find tiny 


babies snugly laid away in satin-lined apart- 


ments. 
The heat of our houses and stables keep 


the household insects partially awake during 


the winter, whilst in their nests and hives the 
ants and bees quietly sleep most of the time, 


till the bright sun tempts them to leave their 
homes, often to meet their fate by the way- 


side, where, half-frozen, they fall, and soon 


ie. 
The lady bugs that have survived the first 


sharp attack of Jack Frost, like to creep inte 


out-of-the-way corners, and there huddle close 
together like a flock of sheep facing a Norther, 


only to leave their winter quarters occasion-— 
ally on a foraging expedition among the cows 


of the Ants. One observer found, on a cold 
day in November, no less than fifteen of these 
little red jackets together in a hole in a post 
sound asleep. The grub of the stag beetle 


lives in the ground in winter in a sort ofa 


cave, hollowed out, and polished very smooth- 
ly. The grubs of Dor bugs live in the sum- 
mer just below the surface of the ground, but 
as the season advances they descend into the 
depths of the earth, and go to sleep. 


The weevils pass their winters in different 


ways. One kind lives in peas, and you can 
find them in dry peas in winter time, getting 
ready to creep out in the spring. If you ex- 
amine these same peas early in the spring, 
you will find in nearly all little black beetles, 
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their heads just peeping out of small holes 
they have made with their teeth. 

On the branches of many of our trees we 
shall find their delicate limbs encircled by 
armlets made up of many scores of beads, 
each bead in time to produce a caterpillar. 
These bead bracelets are protected from the 
damp and rain by water-proof coating, which 

ts our best roofing material to the blush. 

hese are the eggs of lackey moths, and are 
found on the plumb, pear and hawthorn. 
Another moth plucks off the hairs from her 
body till she is nearly stripped naked, and 
with these covers up the eggs. The vaporer 
moths lay their eggs upon warm, silky beds, 
using the identical cocoons, out of which they 
themselves once crept, when first coming into 
the world as moths. 

The eggs of insects are able to withstand 
an intense degree of cold. The same tem- 
perature which would immediately kill the 
tiny inhabitant of the egg, if once hatched, 
seems to have no effect upon him in that safe 
retreat. 

Some caterpillars are hatched from the 
eggs in the autumn, and pass the winter 
quietly dozing upon the twigs and branches 
of their favorite bushes, so closely resembling 
their habitation, that only the shrewd eye of 
some hungry bird spies them out. We find 
thus on currant bushes the caterpillars of the 
Magpie Moth, perfectly torpid all winter and 
frozen quite stiff, but yet ready to thaw out 
when the weather moderates. They are some- 
times perfectly brittle, and will snap like 
glass between the fingers, and yet, if suffered 
to thaw out, all this freezing does not seem 
to have injured them in the slightest. 

Up in the oak trees we can find whole 
colonies of little caterpillars defying the cold, 
whilst they lie snugly wrapped up in warm 
counterpanes of silk that they have woven 
themselves, sleeping spoon fashion, two or 
three in bed together. Most of our butter- 
flies and moths, however, pass their winters 
in the chrysalis state. Those little mummies 
are to be met with on every hand. Down 
deep in the earth myriads of them are packed 
away, patiently awaiting the warm spring 
day, which will urge them to struggle out of 
their cases, and fly away to accomplish their 
destinies. 

It is a very curious sight watching cater- 

illars preparing for the chrysalis stage. 

any are hung up in the open air, some 
merely kept in place by a slight net-work of 
threads, whilst others are suspended in deli- 
cate hammocks of stout silken shrouds. Some 
caterpillars build for themselves little winter 
palaces about the size and shape of half a 
walnut, of chips and bits of bark, glued to- 
gether by a natural cement which they 


manufacture. Other chrysalids, like Mo- 
hammed’s coffin, swing in mid air between 
heaven and earth, suspended by a delicate 
thread. 

Mason Bees build for their babies nurseries 
of mud and small stones, or lumps of clay, 
and after laying eggs, and leaving a little 
pollen for each grub to eat when hatched, 
close up the entrance. 

Carpenter Wasps dig galleries in timber, 
and partition them off—flees and gnats having 
been stored away for future use of the young 
grubs, who, after eating their fill, pass their 
winter in a dormant state. 

The female Humble Bee passes the winter 
quietly, dozing under the moss or in the old 
homes under ground. Of Hive Bees, in the 
autumn the lazy drones are nearly all killed 
off by the workers, and the rest remain par- 
tially stupefied all through the cold winter 
months, not entirely asleep; for if any hive 
is examined in winter, many will be found 
wandering about in its almost empty corri- 
dors, tasting the honey which they prudently 
stored away in the autumn for this expected 
winter imprisonment. 

One Gall Wasp lays its eggs on the 
branches of rose bushes, and the result is that 
the branches swell, and little spines shoot out 
here and there, sometimes green, at others 
red, until the homes of the little ones are 
completely covered with fibrous moss-turfs 
which are very warm, and protect the young 
grubs from the cold. 

Ants, contrary to~general opinion, do not 
lay up any stores for winter, but are benumbed 
through the whole of the cold season, al- 
though warm sunny days in the early spring, 
even before the snow has left the ground, 
will tempt them from their snug winter quar- 
ters. 

Grasshoppers generally winter in the ground, 
in the egg, although some species are hatched 
out late in the fall, and conceal -themselves 
during cold weather, in the stubble and dry 
grass. Crickets, for the most part, die on the 
approach of cold weather, although a few 
survive, and hide themselves under rocks and 
boards, and occasionally appear. Those that 
live in and about houses are to be found all 
winter in varions stages of existence, their 
growth hastened by the heat of the fire-places 
which they especially haunt. , 

The full grown Squash and Clinch Bugs 
conceal themselves when winter is near at 
hand, the first named in crevices of houses, 
walls and fences, the latter on sundry plants, 
or on the ground under dry leaves, &. The 
females of the Barklice, after laying their _ 
eggs, die, but remain affixed to the bark, their 
backs forming roofs, the better to protect the 
eggs from the storms of winter. 
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Two winged flies generally pass the winter 
in the pupa state, ready for work when the 
sun bids them push open the tops of the bar- 
rel-like coffins and creep out. Mosquitoes 
and gnats do the same, although even in the 
depths of winter specimens can be found 
sporting by the frozen edges of quiet ponds, 
wakened, as it would seem, somewhat prema- 
turely from the general sleep. 

I have now given you a general idea of 
what our insects are doing in the winter, and 
I hope you will look about you when the 
snow is on the ground, and all things appear 
dead or asleep, and see what you can find for 
yourselves, and I think your exertions will be 
well repaid, and your curiosity satisfied by 
many strange, and perhaps hitherto unknown 
facts. 

If you will take a cigar box, or better a 
soap box, and fill it partly with fresh earth, 
and put a little vegetable mould and moss on 
the top of the earth, and place in the earth a 
number of grubs and chrysalids, putting them 
about as far down below the top as when you 
found them, taking care to keep the moss and 
mould moist and damp, not wet, the heat of 
the house will hasten the delivery of many 
beautiful and strange insects from their queer 
coverings. The top of the box must be 
covered with muslin, so that when they come 
up out of the gronnd they will not fly away.— 
Riverside Magazine. 

From the Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 
LETTERS TO FARMERS’ DAUGHTERS. 
Every-day Matters. 


*¢ An ounce of common sense is worth a bushel of 
learning.’’ 


‘That is often lost in an hour which cost a life- 
time.”’ 

My Dear Girls,—I propose to talk to you 
in this letter upon housekeeping, and matters 
in general. How much easier and less dis- 
tasteful household duties might be made if 
they were entered into more heartily! 

To see a young girl washing dishes, dress- 
ing vegetables, sweeping and dusting, with 
the ends of her fingers, and disgust marked 
upon every feature, does not give one an 
agreeable impression of either her temper or 
good sense. I do not deny that their is much 
in domestic work that is far from agreeable, 
but so there is in every department of labor. 
Therefore it becomes the part of wisdom to 
study dispatch, neatness, energy and cheerful- 
ness ; also the very best method of performing 
these duties. 

All labor is performed with much better 
grace with some definite object in view. If 


_ you do it for love’s sake, to lighten the load 


for a patient mother, or to save the expense 
of an additional girl to an already overbur- 
dened father—this might make you sing while 
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you work. If you are hurrying through the 
morning duties, to get time for study, draw 
ing, recreation, or to earn something towards 
some long-cherished plan—this will give alae 
rity to your step and courage to your heart, 
f you will study system, order and punctw. 
ality in your household arrangements, you 
may save much time, strength and worry, 
As far as possible, certain days should be al- 
lotted to certain duties, such as cleaning 
paint and cupboards, brightening the silver 
and glass, sorting and mending the linen, &e, 
An abundance of holders, both for ironin 
and handling wood and cooking utensils, wil 
save time and your hands. A mitten made 
of stout woolen cloth, kept hanging by the 
stove, is invaluable, if you care to keep your 
hands nice and comfortable. A sensible girl 
will not hesitate to put her hands to any- 
thing that may be needed, yet she is right in 
trying to preserve their beauty and neatneas, 
A little Indian meal rubbed upon the hands 
when washing, with the aid of a nail brush, 
will do much towards keeping them nice. 

Farmers’ girls are expected to understand 
housekeeping, but sometimes a hard, barren 
life of toil begets in them a disgust, which 
leads to extreme carelessness and indifference 
in the nicer parts of home duties. 

Beware of this, I pray you. Study grace 
and beauty in the folds of a curtain, the ar- 
rangement of a table, the position of a chair, 
—the amount of light and shade to give the 
right effect to all. Take the prettiest way of 
doing things, and you will soon discover a 


charm in toil, and the effect on your own na- 


tures will be ennobling. : ‘ ; , 

Whatever your difficulties, batile with cir- 
cumstances—work good out of ill. Do good, 
if you expect to receive good. Be faithful to 
every duty, and gather the sunbeams, which 
break through the rifts, that you may be pre- 
pared to receive the blaze of noontide happi- 
ness. ° ° ‘ ° ° 

Body and mind both require rest and re- 
laxation at intervals, in order to maintain 
their full vigor. A change of employment 
will often afford rest, when entire inactivity 
would not. This is especially true with ner- 
vous, restless minds. 

The gambols of animals, insects and birds 
remind us of the innocence of play. 

A cheery laugh helps digestion, and bright- 
ens those that hear it. A half hour's exercise 
in the gymnasium is a rest to muscles over- 
taxed by one position; and any out of door 
employment, to those confined by sedentary 
habits to the house, is an amazing rest. I 
onee heard an esteemed clergyman say that 
he cured himself of an alarming attack of 
dyspepsia and hypochondria by sawing wood 
daily for about six weeks! 
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Cheerful society and argumentative con- 
versation brace and invigorate a debilitated 
mind. 

Parents and husbands do not know they 
are sapping the vital energies when they dis- 
countenance all recreation, and would confine 
themselves and families to one weary round 
of toil. 

Home amusements, pleasant surprises, ma- 
terial for a happy evening, should be as care- 
fully studied and planned for as any depart- 
ment of labor. 

Upon the daughters of a home falls a large 
share of obligation and privilege in this re- 
spect, Whether there shall be a happy eve- 
ning at home, or an exciting one at the dance 
or billiard table, may be very much as the 
sisters say. Of course, I do not mean in 
words, but as you shall have strength and 
tact and influence to control. 

See to it, my dear girls, that you are not 
casting shadows to darken both your own 
path and that of those you love, by indiffer- 
ence, thoughtlessness and selfishness on this 
subject; and when you go forth into new 
homes, resolve that there shall be play as well 
as work, if you would accomplish much and 
have fine spirits and firm health. 

Yours for play and work too, T.8. H. 


HOWARD AT ATLANTA. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
Right in the track where Sherman 
Ploughed his red furrow, 
Out of the narrow cabin, 
Up from the cellar’s burrow, 
Gathered the little black people, 
With freedom newly dowered, 
Where, beside their Northern teacher, 
Stood the soldier, Howard. 


He listened and heard the children 
Of the poor and long-enslaved 

Reading the words of Jesus, 
Singing the songs of David. 

Behold !|—the dumb lips speaking, 
The blind eyes seeing !— 

Bones of the Prophet’s vision 
Warmed into being! 


Transformed he saw them passing 
Their new life’s portal ; 

Almost it seemed the mortal 
Pat on the immortal. 

No more with the beasts of burden, 


Then ran round a whisper, 8 murmur, 
Some answer devising ; 

And a little boy stood up: ‘‘ Massa, 
Tell ’em we’re rising !”’ 

O black boy of Atlanta ! 
But half was spoken: 

The slave's chain and the master’s 
Alike are broken. 

The one curse of the races 
Held both in tether ; 

They are rising,—all are rising, 
The black and white together ! 

O brave men and fair women ! 
Ill comes of hate and scorning: 

Shall the dark faces only - 
Be turned to morning ?— 

Make Time your sole avenger, 
All-healing, all-redressing ; 

Meet Fate half-way, and make it 
A joy and blessing ! 

—Atlantic Monthly. 


Selected. 
SPRING. 


BY ELLWOOD ROBERTS. 


The birds, with voices glad, 
Rejoicing as they sing, 

The fields, with verdure clad, 
Provlaim the welcome Spring. 


Old winter ia undone, 
His stormy reign is o’er, 
The sun, the sovereign sun, 
Asserts his power once more. 
The icy gates unbarred, 
The streamlets dance along ; 
Creatiou’s joy unmarred 
By one unthankfal song. 


We feel thee near, O God |! 
The doubter, where is he? 

The man who Tooks abroad, 
Looks, and perceives not Thee. 


The man, if such there be, 
Who in the Winter drear 

Might fail to bow the knee, 
Must surely worship here. 


Lord, as Spring’s blessed light, 
Dispelling winter’s gloom, 

Clothes earth in garments bright, 
Restores her youthfal bloom ; 

So, let thy boundless love 
Illumine every mind, 

Doubt, selfishness remove, 
Banish each thought unkind. 


Gwynedd, 4th mo. \7th, 1863, 


+ 0 
THE TRUE PHILOSOPHY. 


No more with stone and clod, 
But crowned with glory and honor 
ln the image of God! 


There was the human chattel 
Its manhood taking ; 

There, in each dark, bronze statue, 
A soul was waking! 

The man of many battles, 
With tears his eyelids pressing, 

Stretched over those dusky foreheads 
His one-armed blessing. 

And he said: ‘‘ Who hears can never 
Fear or doubt you: 

What shall I tell the children 

Up North about you ?"’ 


Two gardeners had their crops of peas 
killed by the frost, one of whom, who had 
fretted greatly and grumbled at the loss, visit- 
ing his neighbor some time after, was aston- 
ished to see another fine crop growing, and 
inquired how it could be. 

“These are what I sowed while you were 
fretting,” was the reply. 

“ Why, don’t you fret ?” 

“Yes, but I put it off till I had repaired 
the mischief.” 

“ Why, then there’s no need to fret at all.” 

“True, that’s the reason I put it off.” 
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RAW SUGAR—ITS IMPURITIES. 

[The following article, written for the Wilmington 
** Daily Commercial,’’ was read on Monday evening 
before the Friends’ Social Lyceum, by Ferris Bring- 
hurst, of this city, a practical chemist, who has 
lately investigated the subject and knows whereof 
he speaks. } 

A few months since the attention of the 
writer was called to an extract from a paper 
on the “ Acarus Sacchari,” or Sugar insect, 
by Robert Niccol, Esq., of Greenock, Scot- 
land; the reading of which excited the wri- 
ter’s interest in the matter, and induced him 
to obtain various samples of raw and refined 
sugars from our grocers, and subject them to 
microscopical examination, the results of 
which may not be without interest to the 


“public. 


The refined sugars of even the lowest 
grades, when mixed with water, made clear 
solutions of pleasant odor, containing little 
or no foreign matter save a very few woody 
and other fibres, derived from the barrel, or 
the dust of the shop, while the raw sugars, 
made solutions somewhat opaque, with de- 
cided: odor of fermentation and containing 
considerable portions of cane, starchy and al- 
buminous matter and a greater or less number 
of “ Acari,” or Sugar Insects. 

The Cuba sugars seemed the most bounti- 
fully supplied with these insects, and the 
writer taking ten grains by weight from one 
sample, mixing with a teaspoonful of clear 
water in a wine glass and subjecting succes- 
sive portions of the syrupy solution to exami- 
nation with a low power (50 diameters) 
counted upwards of three hundred, leaving 
a goodly number on the sides of the glass 
still uncounted, and feels perfectly safe in 
saying that each pound of this sugar con- 
tained 250,000 (quarter of a million) of these 
insects. 

Any one curious to see them, may readily 
do so by throwing a teaspoonful of raw sugar 
into a wine glass half full of clear water, 
when the “Acari,” being air-breathing ani- 
mals, will rise. to the surface, looking like 
specks of dust, and being vigorous swimmers, 
the motions of the living may he seen by 
close observance under a good light with the 
naked eye. 

The “ Acarus Sacchari” or Sugar Insect is 
a very minute animal, having an oval body 
about thirteen-thousandths of an inch long 
and eight-thousandths of an inch broad, 
eight legs with hooked feet and a long pro- 
boscis, terminating in a kind of scissors with 
which it seizes upon its food. 

It is closely allied to the “ Acarus Scabiei” 
or Itch Insect, and like it has burrowing pro- 
pensities, producing what is known as the 
“ Grocer’s Itch,” which is mostly confined to 
the backs of the hands and wrists. 














The animal enters the skin and at once 
begins to breed there, forming watery pug 
tules eee, by an excessive itching 
sensation. The patient naturally scratches 
the affected parts, when the pustules mostly 
become more or less inflam | 
with scabs. 


The new animals if not destroyed soon 


spread to other parts of the body or to other 
persons, thus communicating the disease as in, 
the case of ordinary itch. 

The two best known remedies for the dix 
ease are Sulphur and Carbolic Acid, either of 
which destroys the insect, and its effects soon 
disappear. 

The writer has observed a greatly increased, 


demand for and sale of itch ointments since 


the first year of the rebellion, and attributed 
the spread of it partly to the accumulation 
of large masses of men in the field without. 
home comforts and cleanliness, and necessarily 
deprived of the accustomed change of cloth- 
ing, and partly to the vastly increased circu- 
lation of paper money, but now also looks 
upon the extensive use of raw sugar as a pro- 
lific source of the disease, 

If grocers are affected by handling raw 
sugar, the possibility of its introduction into 
families aks use this variety is quite appar- 
ent; at any rate the reflection is by no means 
a pleasant one that from each teaspoonful 
used one swallows several thousand “ acari,” 
dead or alive, according to the temperature 
of his tea or coffee. 

The acarus is never found in refined sugars 
of any grade: first, because it cannot pass 
through the charcoal filters of the refinery, 
and second, because it requires a nitrogenous 
(albuminous) diet, of which the sugar is de- 
prived during the process of refining. 

In view of the fact that raw sugars, now 
selling at 15 to 16 cents per pound, contain a 
large per centage of moisture, vast numbers 
of these disgusting insects, and a considerable 
portion of other impurities, the false economy 
in their use is quite apparent when the refined 
article free from all objectionable matter may 


be obtained at 17 cents for brown and 18 to © 
20 for white, the recent advance in prices | 


being due to the revolt on the island of Cuba, 


which is perhaps the greatest sugar producing | 


district in the world. 

So long as children, whether young men 
or maidens, ever come with unhesitating con- 
fidence to their parents, and tell them all 
their troubles and temptations, the parents 
can keep them under a guiding and controllin 
hand; but as soon as they begin to concea 
their offences, and especially their temptations, 
from their parents, they are in great danger 
of being overcome by evil. 
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FRIENDS’ 


LIFE, AMONG OUR ANCESTORS. 

The customs, manners, literature, architec- 
ture, history, everything, in fine, pertaining 
to England, previous to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, may be regarded as the common ances- 
tral property of all John Bull’s progeny, 
wherever scattered over the world. To a 
large majority of our readers, therefore, what- 
ever throws light upon the olden times of 
Great Britain can never cease to be of interest. 

The whale was eaten by the Saxons, and 
when men were.lucky enough to get it, it ap- 


| peared at the table late in the fifteenth cen- | 


tury. In 1246, Henry III. directed theSheriff 
of London to purchase one hundred pieces 
for his table. Whales found on the coast 
were perquisites of royalty ; they were cut up 
and sent to the king’s kitchen in carts. Ed- 
ward II. gave a reward of twenty shillings to 
three mariners who caught a whale near Lon- 
don Bridge. 

Those found on the banks of the Thames 
were claimed by the Lord Mayor, and added to 
the civic feast. Pieces of whale were often pur- 
chased in the thirteenth century for the table of 
the Countess of Leicester. England was sup- 
plied with this choice dainty by the fisher- 
men of Normandy, who made it an article of 
commerce. The Normans had various ways 
of cooking it; sometimes it was roasted and 
brought to the table on a spit; but the usual 
way was to boil it and serve it with peas. 
Epicures looked out for a slice from the 
tongue or the tail. The grampus or sea- 
wolf was also highly esteemed ; but of all the 
blubber dainties the porpoise was deenied the 
most savory. TheSaxons called it sea-swine, 
and the ecelesiastics of the middle ages porco- 
marino. Porpoises were purchased for the 
table of Henry III. in 1246. 

In the reign of Henry II., the whole stock 
of a carpenter’s tools was valued at one shil- 
ling, and consisted of a broad-axe, an adze, 
asquare and a spoke-shave. ‘“ There were 
very few chimneys; the fire was laid to the 
wall, and the smoke issued out the roof, or 
door, or window, afid the furniture and uten- 
sils were of wood. The people slept on straw 

allets, with a log of wood for a. pillow.” 
Bees as late as the time of Elizabeth, 1558, 


it is stated that apologies were made to 
visitors if they could not be accommodated 


in rvoms provided with chimneys. They had 
few glass windows, and when ilaas was intro- 
duced, it was for a long time so scarce, that 
when people went away they would order the 
windows taken out and laid up in safety. 

In the fourteenth century none but the 
clergy wore linen. The household furniture, 
among the wealthy, consisted of an occasional 
brass pot, a brass cup, a gridiron, a rug or 
two, and perhaps a towel. Of chairs and 
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tables we hear nothing, Even the nobility 
sat upon the chests in which they kept their 
clothes. Ifa man in seven years after mar- 
riage could purchase a flock bed and a sack 
of chaff to rest his head upon, he thought 
himself as well lodged as the lord of the town. 

In addition to this poverty of what seems 
to us absolute necessities, the houses and the 
people were exceedingly dirty. Erasmus, a 
celebrated scholar of the land, who visited 
England, complains that “the nastiness of 
the people was the cause of the frequent 
plagues which destroy them ;” and he says 
their floors are commonly of clay, strewed 
with rushes, under which lay unmolested a 
collection of beer, grease, fragments, bones, 
spittle, excrement of dogs and cats, and of 
everything that is nauseous. 

Their tables were as miserably supplied as 
their dwellings. They had little fresh meat, 
but salted most of their cattle and swine in 
November, upon which they mostly depended 
through the winter. Very few vegetables of 
any kind came upon their tables. It is stated 
that in the early part of the reign of Henry 
VILL. not a cabbage, turnip, carrot or other 
edible root grew in England. 

The average duration of human life was, 
at that period, not one-half as long as at the 
present day. The constant use of salted meat, 
and a few or no vegetables, contributed to the 
shortening of life, to say nothing of the large 
number swept away by pestilence and famine. 
—Evening Bulletin. 


LEARN A TRADE, 


Why is it that the proportion of young 
men in this country, who turn out badly, is so 
much larger than it used to be? Every 
moralist, and in fact every close observer, 
knows that the proportion of shiftless, good- 
for-nothing young men has largely increased 
within the last few years, particularly in this 
and other large cities, but those who discuss 
the subject seem to be at a loss for the true 
explanation. In our judgment the question 
is one of very easy solution. We attribute 
it to the spirit of false pride which induces 
parents to put their boys into stores and of- 
fices, rather than to apprentice them to good 
trades. 

In this city, at the present time, merchants, 
bankers, insurance men and others of this 
class, are overrun with applications from 
parents who want situations for their boys, 
but manufacturers find it almost impossible 
to get apprentices. It was not so in former 
times, Fifty years ago—much later, in fact 
—parents generally regarded a trade as some- 
thing essential in the preparation of their 
boys for the battle of life. Even men whose 
circumstances did not require them to do 
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manual ‘work, made it a point to have their 
boys learn trades, in order to give them 

ractical ideas about business, to make them 
industrious, and also to furnish them some 
thing to fall back upon in case of adversity. 
How is it now? Mechanics, and laboring 
men, even, have too generally imbibed the idea 
that they ought to place their boys a peg 
above the drudgery of manual labor. They 
seem to think that they are not doing justice 
to them unless they place them in positions 
where they can wear “nobby” clothes and 


_ keep their hands white. There never was a 


greater mistake. 

Look at the leading men in our country, 
from the President down, and you will see 
that as a rule it is the men who learned 
trades in their youth who have become fore- 
most in every branch of progress and enter- 
prise. The boy who is placed in a store or 
office usually gets his head full of vanity 
and self-conceit before he has been long in 
his position. He acquires an inordinate love 
of dress, and soon becomes so puffed up in 
his own estimation that practical common 
sense can find no lodgment in his brain. His 
aim is to dress as well-and live as high as 
those with whom he comes in contact, and he 
is quite likely to go from habits of extrava- 
gance to habits of dissipation. 

We do not wish to be understood as saying 
that this is the road which all boys travel 
who do not learn trades. We simply say 
that such is the tendency, and it requires a 
boy of good mind, fortified by good early 
training, to resist the temptation. The boy 
who is put to a trade, on the other hand, 
gives vanity but little chance to get hold of 
him. He acquires practical ideas about busi- 
ness; his habits are moulded by frugality and 
economy, and he lays the foundation of a 
good, useful and industrious citizen. The 
idea that manual labor is not respectable is 
one of the absurdities. No person with good 
reasoning brains will say anything of the 
kind, and those silly creatures who do say so, 
are generally the degenerate scions of hard- 
working mechanics. Boys, whether rich or 
poor, high or low, ought to learn a trade— 
not that they should always work at it, but 
that they may have it as reserve capital, to- 
gether with its influence in forming their 
character.—New York Sun. 


We have received from the-Provident Life 
and Trust Company a “Comparative State- 
ment of Mortality in the Society of Friends 
and that of the General Population of the city 
of Philadelphia from 1800 to 1869.” 

Omitting the full tables, we publish the 
deductions which accompany them: 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Friends Philada. Adva 
per 1000. per 1000. of Fri 
Proportionsts MortTatity (in Ist : 


ele iaiienedpe sondts dees cadets 180.38 44.70 pa 
AvgraGe ProportionaTs Mortat- 8 
itv, froin 20 to 60 inclusive, (the Ob 


term during which insurances ‘ 
are most frequently effected)---- 1425 1758 23.87 * 7 


Years. Years. f 
*PRORABILITY OF Tire (vie probable) 4803 334+ 4378 — 
?Generat Exerctation (at birth) 43.73 3509 24.62 47 
Greatest VitaLity, Age 12---+--+- 310.56 257.74 2049 # 7) 
If no diminution of vitality occurred in those e: 
isting at that age, the above is the term of life th 
would be reached by some one of those living. 4 


ITEMS. 


Tue Focus of the earthquake of August 13th wag 
near the Peruvian city of Arica. The first shock 
were felt at a quarter past five P.M. The earths 
quake wave reached the harbor of Lyttleton, Ne 
Zealand, at a quarter before five on the morning 
the 15th. Makiog the allowance of time requi 
by a difference in longitude of 243 deg: 18 min., w 
find that the wave was 19 hours and 17 minutes i 
making a distance of 7,200 miles. This makes 
miles per hour, or 540 feet per second, or about half” 
the velocity of a cannon ball. Such a wave is called — 
a wave of translation, in which the water moves. 
bodily forward and backward like the air in sound 
waves, in distinction from ordinary waves of oscil- 
lation. The velocity of earthquake waves gives us _ 
the only known method, besides that of actual 
soundings, for discovering the depth of the ocean, 
as the depth is one element in the mathematical 
formula which governs the velovity of waves of | 
translation. These observations show that the 
depth of the Pacific Ocean has been greatly over-' 
estimated. Soundings are liable to be very unre- 
liable, from the existenve of deep currents, which 
may carry the line a great distance from the per- 
pendicular.—N. Y. Independent. 


Exvetore Room or THE TREASURY Bureav.—Here | 
a steel cutter, like an inverted tin dish with sharp | 
edges, is placed on a pile of paper under a press, | 
One turn at the lever and it has cut out 500 envel+” 
opes. Next, still open, they are spread 100 upon a 
board, each lapping over the others, so that a strip 
of one-eight of an inch along its upper edge is left 
exposed. Over this a girl, with a brush spreads the 
mucilage which the writer is to moisten at last when 
ready to seal his letter. Then the board with a 
score of others, is placed on a frame and exposed to 
the air. After this gum on the upper flaps grows 
dry, the envelopes, while yet without a fold, are — 
laid in thick bunches on a magical, voracious, impa- © 
tient little machine. It seizes them with hungry ~ 
teeth, instantly brushes mudflage upon each end” 
and the lower flap, folds the four flaps in, tightly 7 
seals the three lower ones, leaving the other unfast- © 
ened for the reception of the letter, and there is” 
your envelope! This cunning, wonderful automa- ~ 
tion, no longer than « sewing machine, thus folds, © 
seals and flings out 2,900 per hour.—N. Y. Tribune. — 




































* PRoBaBiLity or Lirg.—Out of 10,000 born in the 
Society of Friends, nearly 5000 die before reaching 
the age of 48; that age is therefore the probability 
of life; the probability of any one dying before © 
reaching that age being as great as of surviving it, — 

{Genera Expectation.—Out of 10,000 born 
under same conditions as above, the 5000 dying 
under 48 will attain an average of about 17 years. 

The 5000 dying over 48 will attain an average of 
about 71 years. The mean between these two, to 
wit, 44 years, is therefore the general expectation, ° 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 20, 1869. 


SWITHIS @. SHORTLIDGE’S REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS, 








‘BOARDING SCHOOLS, Furnituve Warehouse 
At Kennett Square. Chester Oo., Penna, No. 526 Callowhill S‘reet, ; 
Will 1m bogie a term of twelve weeks, 3d mo. 29, 1869. | « eyes a assortment of fine WALNU 
HESSHS. Reve ens 


saSerpn aggre cape rence a Sr ECIAL NOTICE. 


nt seting #100) wt tention of Friends. 

' and wearlonger.| _ 1 have F-] received & large stock of THIBET WOOL 
This Co.’s Warts Lua is the whttest and most durable known. SHAM TAWLS DRESS GOODS Ee” 
SMITH BOWEN, Seo'y , -~ 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 


** Pecora Lead and Color Co., . 
ee ones. BPE. 408 St Pred. vine and tive tek tet tou nn 
ar me RMA |ihend loth Ste, New York Gicy.  O1S68 1p 
| We. GRieocd, ISAAC DIXON, 
FURNISHING UNDER 190 South Weouenth Street, 
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T 
Ho, 207, Filbert Hreet, WATCHES, JEWELRY, 
‘and every roquitte for Funerals furlshed. SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 


Particular attention paid to repairing Chronome- 


. ters, Duplex, Patent Lever and Plain Watches. 
wt fresh Ral ey ie STORE. Woel. Also OLD GOLD and SILVER bought or taken in ex- 
loves, 2c. 


and Cotton change. exxi 
eo ak. MPARRY. a2 & ng Garden 8¢. | ———<_________________—_—- 


1869. Specialties just opened!| “S"twoisio mare ton sa. 





Rich Black Gros Grain Silks. LLOYD’S 

Superb Silk Poplins in Plain, Plaids and stripes. | PATENT REVOLVING DOUBLE MAPS 

Black Mohairs—Silk Face. Of America and Europe, America and 

Neat Plaid and Striped Silks. the United States of America. 
Colored—in 4000 Counties. 

Marseilles Quilts—a fall line, from $5 to $15. These ¢ Maps, now just completed, show 

Summer Flannels, 7-8 and4 4—all prices. every place of importance, all Railroads to date, 


Linen Napkins—excellent assortment, from $1.50 | and the latest alterations in the various European 
States. These Maps are needed in every School and 


up. 
family in the land—they occupy the space of one 
eg SAS CS ee ne Map, and by means of the Reverser, either side can 


15 to 500. be thrown front, and any 1 te brought level to the 
Shirt Fronts, of our own make, 25, 31, 35, 40, 45/ eye. County Rights and !arge discount given to 
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Apply for Circu ‘erms, and send money for 

Summer Cassimeres—a large and well selected Gules Mage, t0 Pe LLOYD, 

otpok. as 23 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 
, White Goods—best display we ever h eS 
'White Piques and Marseilles, from 25c to $1.25. BOO Ss 


Towelling and Crash in variety—all grades. és BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRI ENDS,” 


Linen and Cotton Sheetings, Tickings, Check, &c. on DamLY 
. EMM M 
Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store,| 444 north Seventh Street, Phitada. 
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